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fessional school of this kind. In 1825 Thomas H. Gal-
laudet issued a series of able articles on teacher education,
including the organization of an experimental school.
Finally, about this time actual attempts at establishing a
private normal school were made by the Reverend Samuel
R. Hall at Concord, Vermont (1823), Andover, Massachu-
setts (1830), and Plymouth, New Hampshire (1837).
Likewise educational journals began to spring up early
in this period or even a little before. Considerably over
one hundred of these publications, appealing to a general,
local, or specialized clientele, are known to have been
published. In them were presented articles on school-
books, the methods of Lancaster, Pestalozzi, Neef, and
Fellenberg, the infant and Sunday schools, physical educa-
tion, European school systems, and a variety of other
timely topics. Perhaps the first of these organs was the
Academician, a small sixteen-page paper published in
New York by Albert and John W. Picket between 1818
and 1820. Another publication of the times was the
Teacher's Guide and Parent's Assistant, issued at Portland,
Maine, 1826-1827. A less ephemeral production was
the American Journal of Education, edited by William
Russell from 1826 to 1830, which was continued as the
American Annals of Education under the editorship of
William C. Woodbridge until 1836 and under other editors
for three years more. A similar publication known as
the Quarterly Register was issued at Andover, Massa-
chusetts, from 1829 to 1843 by the American Educational
Society. Many educational reformers of this period also
conducted professional journals, which will be mentioned
wrhen we come to discuss the various leaders themselves.
Much of this material resulted from visits of Americans
to Europe and consisted of first-hand reports concerning